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NOTES AND REVIEWS 



So even the thoughtful Anglo-Indian writers are trying to put 
their fingers on the sore. But why do they not use the surgeon's 
knife and eradicate the sore? Is it due to national vanity to 
admit such a state of things? or is it simply apathy? There is 
no denying the fact that it is the arrogance of some Anglo-Indians 
that is at the root of all the trouble in India. 

Every Indian will say the same. 

Mr. Mitra has given such ample material for a clear insight 
into Anglo-Indian problems that selection rather than search 
is required. The subject matter, which is arranged in sixteen 
chapters, being varied in topic, will interest various classes of 
readers of both sexes. The volume is provided with a synopsis 
of the chapters in the table of contents and with a full index. 

The Empire of India. By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, of the Indian 
Civil Service (retired). Published by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. Boston. 1913. Pp. 385. 

After the partition of Bengal, Sir Bampfylde Fuller was, on 
the recommendation of Lord Curzon, made the first lieutenant 
governor of the new province — Eastern Bengal and Assam. As 
the measures of repression advocated by Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
to suppress all agitation against this administrative blunder (as 
it is now recognised), were not sanctioned by Lord Morley, Sir 
Bampfylde resigned. 

A substantial pension, ample leisure and apparently good health 
in spite of more than 25 years active service in India, have en- 
abled Sir Bampfylde to compile his Empire of India. 

Sir Bampfylde in 20 chapters covering 385 pages has, like most 
of the other writers on India of his race, touched almost all phases 
of Indian life and character — " birds, big-game, reptiles," etc., 
included. 

A little incident, perhaps a coincidence, speaks for itself. It is 
this: The copy of the Empire of India before me, was issued by 
the library to eleven persons before I received it. The interest 
and enthusiasm with which this book has been read by these 
eleven persons will be apparent when it is known that in three 
different places the pages remained uncut. 

Now let us turn to the book itself and see if we can account for 
the above. In one place the author writes as follows: "Not only 
does this force (British troops in India) repress the internal dis- 
sensions which antipathies and jealousies are ready to provoke: 
it dams back the torrent of invasion which for 30 centuries at 
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least has poured across the mountain frontiers. If Central Asia 
is less prolific of men than in former days, Afganisthdn and Nepdl, 
are well stocked with warriors, who are, as yet, untouched by 
the material arguments that have rendered war distasteful to 
the nations of Europe." 

This is the justification for the 80,000 British troops in India. 
There must be somebody to " repress all internal dissensions 'in 
embryo. 1 " The latter part needs no comment at the present 
moment when we look to the nations of Europe. 

In another place we read: "Intellectually Indian colleges have 
produced notable fruit: their foremost students can hold their 
own in European company; a Maharatta student has, indeed, 
been senior wrangler. But, whether because sentimentally at- 
tached to ancient ways, or lacking the vigour for change, or con- 
fused by a philosophical uncertainty of conviction, a Hindu stu- 
dent appears able to grasp a position intellectually and still hold 
back from trusting his mind to it. The vague catholicity of his 
religion may perhaps have taught him that inconsistency is no 
ground for abandoning an opinion. An Englishman is constantly 
disconcerted by the extraordinary contradictions which he ob- 
serves between the words and the actions of an educated Indian, 
who seems untouched by inconsistencies which to him appear 
scandalous." 

I wonder if Sir Bampfylde Fuller ever looked at his own life 
or that of his comrades in India. If anything has stupefied the 
Hindu mind it is the flat inconsistencies of the Christian rulers 
of India who practise six days the "life of enmity" and follow 
one day the "life of amity." 

In another place he says: "If British rule were withdrawn, 
'Suttee' might very possibly regain its popularity." This shows 
how little Sir Bampfylde knows India and still less cares to under- 
stand the Indian mind. Was "Suttee" ever popular? Has 
"Suttee" died? "Suttee" was never popular and "Suttee" is 
there now, only its form has changed. Instead of going with 
the funeral pyre of her deceased husband the widow commits 
suicide. Sir Bampfylde should have known this much at least. 

Times have changed. The western mind has been fed with this 
kind of stuff for a century and a half. The little incident de- 
scribed above (perhaps a coincidence) ought to be a sufficient 
warning to those who may wish to follow Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
on this beaten track. 
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